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PIONEER  PROBLEMS  IN  UPPER  CANADA 

With  Special  Reference  to  the  Opinions  of  the  Honor¬ 
able  Richard  Cartwright. 


WHEN  the  United  Empire  Loyalists  were  proscribed  and 
driven  from  their  native  States,  they  brought  into 
those  parts  of  North  America  which  remained  British  a  spirit 
of  loyalty  which  could  by  no  means  be  confused  with  sub¬ 
servience.  The  problem  of  colonial  rule  assumed  a  dual  sig¬ 
nificance  and  no  magic  formula  could  be  devised  which  would 
meet  the  needs  of  the  older  and  the  newer  Canada;  of  men 
accustomed  to  being  governed  and  of  men  who  had  known 
and  met  the  responsibility  of  self-government. 

The  dramatic  events  of  the  war  which  broke  out  in  1812 
interrupted  the  continuity  of  political  development  in  Upper 
Canada,  yet  it  is  possible  for  the  careful  observer  to  discover 
in  the  pre-war  period  the  germ  of  many  abuses  which  helped 
to  precipitate  the  Rebellion  of  1837.  Without  attempting  to 
examine  in  detail  such  important  institutions  as  the  Land 
Boards  or  to  discuss  the  case  for  the  Town  Meeting  as 
against  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  let  us  briefly  consider, 
from  the  political  point  of  view,  the  position  of  the  Loyalist. 

In  treating  of  the  relation  of  the  Loyalists  to  British  rule 
and  to  the  chosen  representatives  of  British  authority,  one 
must  always  remember  that  many  of  them  were  devoted,  at 
the  same  time,  to  democratic  institutions  which  the  Crown 
was  by  no  means  anxious  to  encourage.  Those  who  had  been 
born  in  America  were  indeed  more  different  from  the  men 
with  whom  they  had  thrown  in  their  lot  than  from  those  with 
whom  they  had  quarrelled.  It  must  not  be  thought,  however, 
that  the  struggle  centred  around  the  granting  of  the  forms  of 
constitutional  government.  In  that  respect,  the  Home  Govern¬ 
ment  was  quite  liberal,  moving  even  faster  than  its  accredited 
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agent  on  the  spot,  Lord  Dorchester.1  The  difficulty  was  to 
be  rather  in  the  functioning  of  an  institution  which  was,  at 
that  time,  working  smoothly  in  England  because  controlled 
by  the  aristocracy ;  but  which  had  to  be  used  in  America  amid 
conditions  of  another  sort  Here  the  environment  was  un¬ 
favourable  for  the  growth  of  a  system  which  might  easily 
flourish  in  an  older  country;  for,  although  separatist  prin¬ 
ciples  were  distasteful  to  the  Loyalist,  yet  he  had  a  sturdy 
independence  born  of  Puritanism  and  self-reliance  which 
prevented  him  from  transferring  the  sentiment  which  he 
cherished  toward  the  King  and  bestowing  it  upon  the  man 
who  chanced  to  be  the  King’s  representative.  Not  that  the 
mere  trappings  of  state  would  necessarily  prove  offensive;  it 
was,  perhaps,  characteristic  of  the  Loyalists  that  they  should 
admire  a  man  like  Simcoe,  who  knew  at  once  how  to  be  ener¬ 
getic  and  to  invest  himself  with  dignity  Notwithstanding 
the  differences  of  opinion  which  arose  between  him  and  Cart¬ 
wright2  and  Hamilton,  he  had,  in  general,  the  confidence  and 
support  of  most  of  the  Loyalists,  many  of  whom  had  been 

3  Correspondence  of  Sydney  and  Dorchester. 

Public  Archives :  Documents  relating  to  the  Constitutional  History 
of  Canada,  1759-1791,  Selected  and  Edited  with  Notes  by  Adam  Shortt 
and  Arthur  G.  Doughty.  Ottawa,  1918;  pt.  ii,  pp.  954-960. 

2Hon.  Richard  Cartwright  1759-1815,  who  was  of  English  and 
Dutch  descent,  was  typical  of  the  best  class  of  New  York  Tory.  Grow¬ 
ing  up  with  the  Revolution,  he  was  early  drawn  from  his  studies  into 
its  vortex  and,  as  private  secretary  to  Col.  Butler,  he  follwed  its  course 
through  the  frontier  phases  of  the  struggle.  We  find  him  associated  in 
trade  with  Robert  Hamilton  while  still  a  young  man.  Their  enterprise 
at  the  eastern  end  of  Lake  Ontario  was  first  carried  on  at  Carleton 
Island  and  later  at  Cataraqui  (Kingston).  After  a  time  Hamilton  con¬ 
fined  his  business  to  Niagara  and  Cartwright,  remaining  at  Kingston, 
became  its  most  influential  citizen.  His  particular  interest  for  us  in 
the  present  study  is  as  one  of  the  most  enlightened  spokesmen  of  Loy¬ 
alist  opinion.  Besides  the  affairs  of  his  own  business,  he  held  many 
offices,  being  a  member  of  the  Land  Board  for  his  district,  and  later  a 
member  of  the  first  Legislative  Council,  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Com¬ 
mon  Pleas,  a  County  Lieutenant  and  a  Colonel  of  Militia.  By  tempera¬ 
ment  and  position  conservative,  Cartwright  (whose  opinions  were  usu¬ 
ally  shared  by  Hamilton,  his  companion  also  in  the  Legislative  Council), 
was  far  too  clear  headed  and  statesmanlike  not  to  perceive  better  than 
English  officials  the  drift  of  the  times  and  the  real  needs  of  the  Loy¬ 
alists. 
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with  him  in  the  field.  It  was  rather  for  the  substance  than 
the  appearance  of  democratic  control  that  the  pioneers  con¬ 
tended;  for  the  right  to  adjust  their  institutions  to  their  own 
immediate  needs.  Far  from  regarding  the  land  grants  which 
they  had  received  as  especial  favours  binding  them  to  the 
Crown  (the  language  of  formal  petitions  is  no  evidence  of 
the  opinions  held)  they  rightly  considered  them  as  no  more 
than  their  due  and  a  very  partial  return  for  the  services 
which  they  had  rendered.  They  also  showed  clearly  by  re¬ 
peated  petitions  that  they  thought  themselves  entitled  to  a 
divorce  from  the  ways  and  customs  of  the  French,  particul¬ 
arly  with  regard  to  land  tenure  and  an  opportunity  to  work 
out  their  own  salvation.  It  was  the  granting  of  this  request, 
so  often  repeated  both  formally  and  informally,  which  really 
attached  the  Loyalists  to  the  Crown  and  convinced  them  that 
their  sacrifices  had  been  appreciated.  Another  factor  in 
binding  them  to  Britain  was  the  menace  which  still  existed 
on  their  southern  border.  They  could  not  hope  to  stand  alone 
when  the  day  of  contest  should  come  and  to  Britain  they 
looked’  for  help ;  with  her  aid  they  did  not  consider  the  odds 
to  be  unequal.  Such  was  the  sentiment  of  .the  country  and 
so  it  was  voiced  by  their  leaders  in  the  hour  of  danger  even 
when  they  knew  that  the  outlook  was  dark.3 

The  relations  with  Britain,  then,  were  cordial  through¬ 
out  the  period  and,  though  many  people  within  the  colony 
owed  secret  allegiance  to  the  United  States  they  were  almost 
entirely  recently  immigrants  from  that  country.  The  stage 
to  which  the  colony  had  developed  was  not  indeed  that  in 
which  paternal  control  in  matters  of  general  policy  was  felt 
to  be  a  restraint.  Rather  was  the  bounty  of  the  mother  coun¬ 
try  recognized  as  the  source  from  which  provincial  prosper¬ 
ity  took  its  rise.  Cartwright  states  the  case  very  succinctly 
in  a  letter  to  a  friend :  ‘To  what  is  to  be  ascribed  the  present 
state  of  improvement  and  population  in  this  country?  Cer- 

31  Our  population  affords  thousands  of  men  to  arm  in  the  cause  of 
their  country;  and  supported  as  we  shall  be  by  a  regular  military  force, 
what  have  we  to  fear  from  any  attempt  to  invade  us?’- — From  a  speech 
to  the  Militia  of  the  County  of  Frontenac,  Dec  15,  1807,  by  Hon.  R. 
Cartwright,  contained  in  the  letter-book  of  Hon.  R.  Cartwright,  Queen’s 
University  Library. 
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tainly  not  to  its  natural  advantages,  but  to  the  liberality 
which  Government  has  shewn  toward  the  Loyalists  who  first 
settled  it,  to  the  money  spent  by  the  numerous  garrisons  and 
public  departments  established  among  us;  and  the  demand 
for  our  produce  which  so  many  unproductive  consumers  oc¬ 
casion  on  the  spot.4 

But,  if  the  source  of  prosperity  was  recognized,  so  also 
was  the  source  of  much  that  tended  to  make  against  rather 
than  for  the  normal  development  of  Canadian  society.  There 
are  some  phases  of  Cartwright’s  criticism  of  Simcoe  which 
are,  perhaps,  touched  with  prejudice;  such  as  the  Governor’s 
predilection  for  the  western  end  of  the  province.  Yet,  on  the 
whole,  the  view  which  the  colonial  statesman  takes  on  ques¬ 
tions  of  policy  is  much  broader  and  more  far-seeing  and  was 
fully  justified  by  the  process  of  time.  Simcoe’s  faults  were 
often  but  the  reverse  side  of  his  virtues  and  his  critic  recog¬ 
nizes  them  and  does  not  take  different  ground  upon  the  issues 
of  the  time  from  any  narrow  or  calculating  motives. 

It  is  characteristic  of  trade  to  be  conservative  yet  pro¬ 
gressive;  to  follow  up  a  commercial  possibility,  but  to  be 
rather  suspicious  of  the  inventor  who  is  preparing  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  next  generation.  It  was  precisely  in  this 
mood  that  Cartwright  viewed  Simcoe’s  far-reaching  schemes 
and  suggests  some  improvement  in  the  roads  that  everybody 
travels  on,  rather  than  the  cutting  of  new  roads  in  the  wil¬ 
derness. 

‘Seriously,  our  good  governor  is  a  little  wild  in  his  pro¬ 
jects  and  seems  to  imagine  that  he  can,  in  two  or  three  years, 
put  the  country  into  a  situation  that  it  is  impossible  that  it 
can  arrive  at  in  a  century.’ 3 

The  real  battle  ground,  however,  if  the  Governor  had 
remained  in  office  would  have  been  between  liberalism  and 
conservatism.  Simcoe  represented  in  many  respects  the  re¬ 
actionary  principles  of  English  Toryism.  Church  and  State 
were  to  go  hand  in  hand  along  the  path  which  they  had  trav¬ 
elled  in  England  and  English  law  and  custom  was  to  be  trans- 

4Hon.  R.  Cartwright  to  Isaac  Todd,  Kingston,  Oct.  21,  1792.  The 
letter-book. 

sHon.  R.  Cartwright  to  Isaac  Todd,  Oct.  14,  1793.  The  letter-book. 
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planted  to  a  soil  that  had  never  known  its  feudal  origin.  Of 
the  latter,  Elmsley,  the  Chief  Justice,  speaks  as  follows,  con¬ 
demning  those  who  would  introduce  ‘all  the  obsolete,  unintel¬ 
ligible  jargon  of  institutions  full  of  absurdity  and  incon¬ 
venience  and  tolerated  even  in  England  for  no  other  reason 
than  because  individuals  have  an  interest  in  the  continuance 
which  cannot  be  taken  from  them  without  violating  the 
sacred  principle  of  property.’ 

Cartwright’s  attitude  toward  the  Governor  on  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  found  an  Established  Church  of  Canada  was  as  hos¬ 
tile  as  that  of  any  dissenting  Loyalist.  It  remains  to  state  his 
general  position,  which  bears  out  what  has  been  already  said 
regarding  the  possibility  of  preserving  a  sentimental  attach¬ 
ment  for  monarchy  and  carrying  on  a  feud  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  supported  by  that  most  logical  representative  of 
Georgian  Toryism,  the  man  who  was  to  set  the  Constitutional 
Act  in  motion  and  to  stress  those  portions  of  it  which  were 
least  acceptable.6 

In  reviewing  the  relations  of  the  Assembly,  the  Councils 
and  the  Governors,  a  few  general  facts  should  be  kept  in 
mind;  first,  that  the  military  situation  and  the  lack  of  any 
opportunity  for  training  men  in  the  administration  of  repre¬ 
sentative  institutions,  as  well  as  the  mere  considerations  of 
salary  and  position,  made  it  very  difficult  to  secure  men  of 
adequate  ability  for  the  post  of  Governor.  The  Whig  theory 
of  the  balance  of  forces  within  the  constitution  was  most 
likely  to  be  interpreted,  as  by  Simcoe,  in  a  manner  which  left 
the  Assembly  or  popular  body  with  but  the  slightest  influence 
on  the  course  of  administration.  Secondly,  there  were  un¬ 
usual  opportunities  for  defects  to  develop  in  the  conduct  of 
government  through  the  fact  that  many  of  the  higher  offi¬ 
cials,  like  the  governor,  were  men  who  had  not  grown  up 
in  the  country  and  had  little  interest  in  it  save  as  it  pro¬ 
vided  them  an  opportunity  to  better  their  fortunes.  And 

6  ‘And  though  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  bow  with  reverence  to 
the  wayward  fancies  of  every  sub-delegate  of  the  Executive  Govern¬ 
ment,  I  will  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  His  Majesty  has  not  two  more 
loyal  subjects  .  .  than  Mr.  Hamilton  and  myself.’ — Hon.  R.  Cartwright 
to  Isaac  Todd,  Oct.  1,  1794.  The  letter-book. 
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thirdly,  the  conditions  of  pioneer  life  left  little  opportunity 
for  the  real  makers  of  Canada  either  to  acquire  that  training 
which  they  would  need  to  make  their  influence  felt  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  or,  if  they  possessed  the  gifts,  to  devote  them  whole¬ 
heartedly  to  the  service  of  the  state. 

Cartwright,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Coun¬ 
cil  and  whose  business  interests  were  identified  with  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  strong  government,  soon  perceived  where  the 
danger  lay.  Writing  in  17937,  he  says:  ‘I  found  our  execu¬ 
tive  government  disposed  to  calculate  their  measures  as 
much  with  a  view  to  patronage  and  private  emolument  as 
the  prosperity  of  the  colony.  In  this  I  doubt  not  they  will  be 
sufficiently  successful  from  the  interested  complaisance  of 
some  of  our  legislators  and  the  ignorance  of  more,  who  are 
incapable  of  foreseeing  the  consequences  of  their  concessions.’ 
He  also  notes  the  power  of  the  Governor  over  the  Legislative 
Council  since,  though  members  of  this  body  held  their  seats 
for  life,  they  were  dependent  upon  the  Governor  in  most  cases 
for  salaries  which  they  drew  in  various  capacities  as  officials 
of  the  Crown. 

Cartwright  and  Hamilton  usually  voted  together  and 
their  attitude,  if  represented  impartially  by  Cartwright’s 
statements,  throws  considerable  light  on  the  way  in  which 
they  believed  that  they  should  play  their  cards  in  the  political 
game.  Cartwright  opposed  throwing  the  influence  of  the 
Legislative  Council  on  the  side  of  the  Governor  and  his  execut¬ 
ive,  but  believed  that  their  cause  had  much  in  common  with 
that  of  the  elective  body,  ‘the  best  way  of  supporting  our  own 
consequence  and  privilege  is  certainly  not  to  encroach  on  the 
privileges  of  the  Assembly.’ 8  On  the  other  hand,  he  recog¬ 
nized  the  weakness  of  the  Assembly  and  the  difficulty  of 
reconciling  a  constitutional  development  of  popular  govern¬ 
ment  with  the  extravagances  of  several  of  its  members. 
‘Some  of  the  members  had  individually  little  claim  to  respect¬ 
ability  and  some  others  held  doctrines  respecting  the  extent 
of  their  authority  that  no  reasonable  man  would  subscribe  to ; 
yet,  as  a  public  body,  they  have  unquestionably  a  claim  to 

7Hon.  R.  Cartwright  to  Isaac  Todd,  Oct.  14,  1793.  The  letter-book. 

•sHon.  R.  Cartwright  to  Jas.  McGill,  July  12,  1800.  The  letter-book. 
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at  least  the  appearance  of  respect,  and  when  this  is  so  glar¬ 
ingly  withheld  by  persons  high  in  office  it  tends  evidently  to 
excite  opposition  against  the  Government  itself.’ 9 

There  were,  however,  conflicts  in  Upper  Canada  similar 
to  those  in  which  the  two  racial  groups  in  Lower  Canada 
sought  to  impose  the  burden  of  taxation  on  each  other.  The 
Assembly  cheerfully  voted  a  tax  on  rum  and  spirits  which 
was  rejected  through  the  influence  of  the  commercial  inter- 
sts  in  the  Council  whom  it  would  have  affected.  Similarly, 
the  land  speculators  were  powerful  enough  to  veto  a  pro¬ 
posed  tax  on  real  estate  which  the  Assembly  sought  to  im¬ 
pose.  Three  of  the  most  important  matters  which  furnish 
a  motive  for  conflict  in  the  early  years  were  the  land  ques¬ 
tion,  involving  the  settlement  of  difficulties  regarding  the 
early  deeds,  the  question  of  the  establishment  of  Anglican¬ 
ism  and  the  corollary  right  to  perform  marriages,  and  the 
question  of  the  administration  of  justice.  In  each  of  these 
cases  there  wras  obvious  opportunity  for  a  difference  of 
opinion  between  the  settlers  and  the  source  of  authority,  the 
Executive  Council.  The  first  has  a  sinister  significance  in 
the  background  of  the  whole  situation.  While  Simcoe  was 
present,  land  granting  though  generous  was  still  in  the  main 
as  far  as  the  Governor  could  control  it  directed  toward 
the  best  opening  up  and  development  of  the  country.  With 
his  departure,  however,  a  reactionary  policy  set  in  and, 
whereas  men  of  enterprise  coming  upon  Simcoe’s  induce¬ 
ments  were  limited  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  1200  acre  grant, 
those  in  power  seized  valuable  ungranted  lots  such  as  those 
along  Dundas  Street.10  This  problem  was  in  its  various 
forms  the  single  influence  which  most  retarded  the  growth  of 
the  colony;  the  Constitutional  Act  and  selfish  interest  alike 
stood  in  the  way  of  solution,  however,  and,  where  the  valida¬ 
tion  of  the  deeds  was  decided  upon,  it  was  left  without  seri- 

9From  a  memorandum  of  transactions  of  the  first  session  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  third  Provincial  Parliament  of  Upper  Canada. — 
Hon.  R.  Cartwright.  The  letter-book. 

10 Immigration  from  the  United  States  to  Canada,  1784-1815 — its 
Character  and  Results. — Lt.-Col.  Cruikshank  (quoting  Robert  Gourlay), 
Ontario  Educational  Association  Report  of  Thirty-ninth  Annual  Con¬ 
vention,  p.  272. 
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ous  interference  to  find  its  final  settlement  at  the  hands  of 
a  future  generation  and  more  sincere  patriots  than  Thoipe 
or  Willcocks.12 

The  marriage  question,  on  the  other  hand,  would  brook 
no  delay.  On  one  side  was  the  vast  majority  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  and,  on  the  other,  the  Governor  and  the  less  liberal  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  Establishment.  The  preliminary  step  having 
been  taken  of  validating  marriages  undertaken  in  good  faith 
but  not  technically  binding,  it  remained  to  extend  the  right 
to  perform  the  ceremony  to  clergymen  of  denominations 
other  than  the  Catholic  and  the  Anglican.  This  ran  counter 
to  the  plans  for  Church  Establishment  which  the  Governor 
and  his  party  cherished  and  was  stubbornly  resisted.  The 
Assembly  amended  the  bill  so  that  a  clergyman  of  any  sect 
or  denomination  could  perform  the  rite  and  the  bill  was 
thereupon  ‘reserved.’  Yet,  in  1793,  the  clamour  became  too 
strong  to  be  resisted  and  the  Governor,  like  a  good  soldier, 
withdrew  from  an  impossible  position.  ‘The  general  cry  of 
persons  of  all  conditions  for  the  passing  of  the  Marriage  Bill 
was  such  that  I  could  no  longer  withhold  under  the  pretence 
of  consulting  any  opinion  at  home,  having  already  availed 
myself  of  that  excuse  of  delay.’ 

With  regard  to  change  in  the  legal  system  the  situation 
was  somewhat  different.  Simcoe  had,  upon  coming  to  the 
province,  continued  that  which  was  already  in  existence,  but 
his  advisers  considered  that  it  should  be  amplified,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  the  Judicature  Bill  (1793),  introduced  in  the  third 
session,  marked  the  transition  from  necessary  and  uncon- 
tentious  legislation  in  legal  matters  to  that  which  aroused  a 
measure  of  criticism  and  hostility.  This  criticism  came  from 
the  same  two  members  of  the  Council  who  had  crossed  the 

“Robert;  Thorpe  was  at  this  time  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  King’s 
Bench  for  Upper  Canada.  Before  coming  to  America  he  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Irish  Bar.  In  1802  he  was  appointed  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Prince  Edward  Island  and  in  1805  was  transferred  to  this 
Province. 

“Joseph  Willcocks  was  the  leader  of  the  radical  opposition  to  the 
government.  He  had  been  elected  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  in  1807. 
Early  in  the  War  of  1812  he  deserted  to  the  United  States  and  was 
killed  at  Niagara  while  serving  with  the  forces  of  the  United  States. 
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Governor’s  path  on  other  matters  rather  than  from  the  As¬ 
sembly,  which  passed  the  measure,  much  to  Cartwright’s 
disgust,  almost  in  a  single  day  and  without  consideration.  He 
criticized  the  plan  of  making  lawyers  by  the  ‘magic  virtue  of 
the  privy  seal’,  and  also  the  centralizing  tendency  involved 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench  at  York. 
At  the  same  expense  the  late  District  Courts  could  have  been 
held,  appointing  one  judge  to  preside  over  two  districts, 
since  for  five  months  in  the  year  ‘the  most  populous  part  of 
the  Province  could  more  easily  communicate  with  Europe 
than  with  the  seat  of  our  government.’  Possibly  the  last  few 
lines  contain  the  key  to  the  criticism,  though,  at  the  same 
time,  Cartwright  justly  feared  the  consolidation  of  the  York 
bureaucracy. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  think  of  Simcoe  as  a  man  who 
wished  to  be  dictator.  He  was  an  autocrat  by  temperament 
rather  than  by  conscious  design  and  was  indeed  more  willing 
to  delegate  his  powers  than  the  British  Government  was  to 
have  him  do  so.13  This  delegation,  however,  represented  no 
concession  to  the  popular  will,  but  rather  a  wish  to  coordin¬ 
ate  all  forces  within  the  Province  for  the  development  of 
effective  administration.  The  weakness  of  the  Assembly,  and 
the  manner  already  mentioned  in  which  the  Legislative  Coun¬ 
cil  was  dominated  by  the  Executive,  made  it  easy  for  a  Gov¬ 
ernor  to  be  autocratic  who,  under  other  circumstances,  would 
have  respected  a  stronger  power  commissioned  to  speak  for 
the  people.  We  find  a  vivid  picture  in  Cartwright’s  letters14 
of  the  methods  by  which  men  like  Thorpe  used  to  influence 
the  well-meaning  Loyalist  members  for  their  own  ends.  Nor 
was  a  man  like  Willcocks  capable  of  such  leadership  as  would 


13 History  of  the  Settlement  of  Upper  Canada  with  special  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Bay  Quinte.  By  Wm.  Canniff,  M.D.,  M.R.S.C.E.  Toronto: 
Dudley  and  Burns,  1869,  ch.  lviii,  p.  515 

Quotation  from  Rochefaucault:  ‘He  is,  therefore,  by  no  means  am¬ 
bitious  of  investing  all  power  and  authority  in  his  own  hands;  but 
consents  to  the  Lieutenants,  whom  he  nominates  for  each  county,  the 
right  of  appointing  the  Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  Officers  of  the 
Militia.’ 

14Hon.  R.  Cartwright  to  Hon.  Chief  Justice  Alcock,  March  14,  1807. 
The  letter-book. 
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strengthen  the  cause  of  the  Assembly.  There  was  too  much 
self-interest  and  venality  among  its  members,  there  were  too 
many  demagogues  and  too  few  statesmen,  to  allow  it  to  ad¬ 
vance  even  the  best  causes  with  dignity.  And  in  the  later 
years,  when  the  war  of  1812  was  looming  upon  the  horizon, 
the  American  influence  became  so  strong  as  to  create  not 
only  some  differences  within  the  Assembly  but  also  to  cause 
a  cleavage  between  the  Assembly  and  the  Executive  upon 
matters  of  policy. 

The  whole  attitude  of  the  various  parties  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  well  illustrated  by  an  incident  which  happened  at  the 
end  of  the  session  of  1809.  Three  Loyalist  members  who  had 
been  prominent  in  opposition  to  government  measures  of 
various  kinds,  left  the  House  at  the  end  of  the  session,  at  a 
time  when  it  was  apparent  that  their  absence  would 
leave  the  Legislature  without  a  quorum  and  thus  block  legis¬ 
lation  of  which  they  did  not  approve.  The  Governor,  howT- 
ever,  summoned  members  upon  whom  he  could  rely  and  who 
had  already  returned  to  their  homes  and  thus  carried  peace¬ 
fully  the  contentious  legislation.  Cartwright  in  this  instance 
did  not  agree  with  their  opposition  to  the  vote  for 
secondary  education,  upon  which  they  withdrew.  But  he  ap¬ 
proved  of  their  attitude  on  some  other  questions,  and  makes 
the  following  comment,  showing  his  preference  for  constitu¬ 
tional' as  opposed  to  factious  opposition:  ‘The  result  of  the 
irregular  and  unwarrantable  step  taken  by  this  triumvirate 
was  as  different  as  possible  from  what  they  expected.’ 15 

The  Lieutenant-Governor’s  attitude  is  summed  up  in  the 
following  extract.  The  words  sound  autocratic  but  Gore’s 
task  had  not  been  easy,  for  he  had  to  deal  with  a  representa¬ 
tive  body  in  the  difficult  experimental  stage  when  it  is  queru¬ 
lous  and  not  quite  sure  of  itself.  ‘I  thought  it  my  duty  to 
show  the  sense  entertained  of  the  extraordinary  conduct  of 
these  refractory  members  by  taking  from  them  some  appoint¬ 
ments  they  held  under  Government  and  their  conduct  would 
of  course  be  repudiated  by  every  sensible  man.  These,  how¬ 
ever,  are  unfortunately  not  everywhere  in  the  majority  and 

15Hon.  R.  Cartwright  to  Rev.  J.  Strachan,  Mar.  15,  1809.  The 
letter-book. 
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the  gentlemen  in  question  have  been  returned  to  the  present 
parliament  in  which  they  seem  determined  to  be  as  trouble¬ 
some  as  ever.’ 

It  was,  then,  an  age  of  imperfect  understanding;  some 
of  the  factors  which  were  to  play  a  most  important  part  in 
the  history  of  the  province  had  not  yet  appeared  and  the 
threat  of  war,  never  far  distant,  had  to  be  removed  before 
important  internal  problems  could  be  approached  with  sin¬ 
gleness  of  mind  and  intensity  of  purpose. 

The  relations  between  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  after  the 
division  of  Quebec  were  governed  largely  by  the  strategic 
position  of  the  latter  province  at  the  entrance  to  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence.  The  grievances  of  the  Loyalists  regarding  land  tenure 
and  judicial  procedure  had  been  removed  by  the  creation  of 
Upper  Canada,  and  there  remained  but  the  minor  problem  of 
the  development  of  communications  and  the  division  of  rev¬ 
enue.  There  was,  indeed,  the  dispute  between  Dorchester 
and  Simcoe  and  the  tendency  to  weaken  that  centralization 
of  power  at  Quebec  which  had  been  provided  for  in  the  Con¬ 
stitutional  Act;  yet  this  problem  and  its  corollary  in  the  con¬ 
trol  of  Indian  relations  belong,  at  this  period,  rather  to  the 
sphere  of  Imperial  politics  than  to  those  aspects  of  local  ad¬ 
justment  with  which  we  are  concerned.  The  five  year  agita¬ 
tion  in  favor  of  local  self-government  had  not  left  any  deep 
roots  of  bitterness  or  resentment  against  the  older  part  of 
the  colony,  as  the  inconveniences  complained  of  were  rather 
to  be  apprehended  in  the  future  growth  of  the  settlement 
than  actually  existing  at  the  time  of  division.  The  subse¬ 
quent  adjustments  which  were  made,  from  time  to  time,  in 
the  division  of  revenue  resulting  from  the  collection  of  cus¬ 
toms  being  carried  on  in  the  lower  province,  were  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  more  or  less  difference  of  opinion;  but,  as  detailed 
statistics  were  kept  and  the  arrangements  were  made  by 
specially  chosen  representatives  of  both  provinces,  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  developing  a  dangerous  interprovincial  feud  did 
not  arise  during  the  period  with  which  we  are  dealing. 

The  possibility  of  a  tariff  war  between  the  two  Prov¬ 
inces  was  rendered  unlikely  by  the  dependent  position  of 
Upper  Canada.  Cartwright  pointed  out  to  McGill,  however, 
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that  the  latter  province  was  not  compelled  to  accept  without 
alternative  the  scale  of  import  duties  which  might  be  levied 
in  Lower  Canada;  since  if  these  were  sufficiently  high,  the 
United  States  would  have  an  advantage  in  trading  directly 
with  Upper  Canada  across  the  lakes.16 

The  period  was,  indeed,  one  in  which  French  Canadian 
Nationalism  was  fighting  its  battle  within  the  lower  province 
rather  than  asserting  any  extra-provincial  claims  and  Upper 
Canada  had  to  deal  for  the  most  part  with  Lower  Canadian 
representatives  of  English  rather  than  of  French  extraction. 
Commercial  enterprise  common  to  both  colonies  was  probably 
the  source  of  the  efforts  made  in  Lower  Canada  to  improve 
transportation  facilities  at  the  Lachine  rapids.17 

The  relations  of  the  inhabitants  of  Upper  Canada  with 
the  United  States  were  not  so  unfriendly  as  we  might  sup¬ 
pose.  American  principles  were,  they  said,  detested  by  the 
majority  of  the  Loyalists,  but  the  same  feelings  were  modi¬ 
fied  toward  individuals  against  whom  no  particular  grudge 
was  maintained.  Cartwright,  not  a  friendly  critic,  admits 
good  personal  qualities  in  the  American  settler.  ‘But  their 
political  notions  in  general  are  as  exceptionable  as  their  intel¬ 
ligence  and  hardihood  are  deserving  of  praise.’ 18  It  had, 
indeed,  been  the  wish  of  the  earliest  Loyalists  that  immigra¬ 
tion  of  those  who  had  shared  their  views  and  remained  in  the 
United  States  might  not  be  restricted;19  and  they  seem  to 
have  entertained  some  expectaiton  of  recovering  debts  and 
dues  owing  to  them  across  the  border.  The  most  serious  open 
question  during  the  early  years  was,  of  course,  the  retention 
by  the  British  of  the  border  posts  and  the  building  of  a  fort 
on  the  Maumie  River  near  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie.20 

16Hon.  R.  Cartwright  to  Jas.  McGill,  Apr.  11,  1805.  The  letter- 
book. 

17Hon.  R.  Cartwright  to  Hon.  R.  Hamilton,  May  14,  1806.  The 
letter-book. 

18Hon.  R.  Cartwright  to  Gen.  Hunter,  Aug.  23,  1799.  The  letter- 
book. 

1 'Letter  of  the  Magistrates  at  Cataraqui  to  Sir  J.  Johnson,  Cana¬ 
dian  Archives,  Journals  of  the  Leg.  Council,  vol.  E,  p.  316. 

-°The  First  Chapter  of  Upper  Canadian  History,  by  Avern  Pardoe. 
Ontario  Historical  Society.  Papers  and  Records,  published  by  the  So¬ 
ciety.  Toronto:  1906. 
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This  aggressive  move,  instituted  by  Dorchester  and  under¬ 
taken  by  Simcoe  but  against  his  wishes,  and  the  warlike 
speech  of  the  Governor-in-Chief  to  the  Indians,  created  a 
situation  which  responsible  Upper  Canadians  might  well 
regard  as  dangerous.  Cartwright,  writing  in  October,  1794, 21 
after  mentioning  these  incidents  and  also  the  part  taken  by 
the  Detroit  militia  who  had  been  supporting  the  Indians 
(though  without  formal  orders  to  do  so)  against  the  Ameri¬ 
cans,  states  his  fear  of  war  which,  if  it  came,  would  certainly 
be  ruinous  to  the  Province  Happily  Jay’s  treaty  averted  the 
danger  and  relations  became  easier. 

The  policy,  initiated  by  Simcoe,  of  encouraging  emigra¬ 
tion  from  the  United  States  started  a  tide  which  some  who 
had  helped  to  raise  it  were  later  anxious  to  stem.  It  was 
obviously  impossible,  when  settlers  were  coming  in  numbers, 
to  take  stock  of  what  every  man’s  opinions  had  been  during 
the  Revolution.  In  1796,  the  colony  found  it  necessary  to 
become  partially  dependent  upon  the  United  States  for  its 
supply  of  foodstuffs  and  free  importation  was  allowed  during 
the  emergency.  Increase  in  trade  became  general  and  with 
it  an  infiltration  of  American  ideals  not  really,  in  a  modified 
form,  objectionable  to  many  of  the  Loyalists  though  they  may 
not  have  cared  to  apply  them  to  government  in  so  extreme 
a  fashion.  Gore,  writing  to  Craig  in  1807, 22  complained  that 
the  American  born  ‘retain  those  ideas  of  equality  and  insub¬ 
ordination  much  to  the  prejudice  of  this  government,  so  pre¬ 
valent  in  that  country,’  and  Simcoe  had  noted  in  his  time 
that  in  political  contests  ‘popular  feeling  ran  in  favour  of 
men  of  less  pretentions  who  ate  at  the  same  table  with  their 
servants  when  they  had  any.’ 

In  the  critical  period  which  preceded  the  War  of  1812, 
American  influence  was  very  naturally  feared  and  a  law 
passed  in  1804  gave  power  to  persons  in  authority  to  summon 
suspicious  characters  before  them  on  complaint  and  compel 
them,  if  their  explanations  were  not  satisfactory,  either  to 
give  bonds  or  leave  the  country.  Yet  the  growing  American 

21Hon.  R.  Cartwright  to  Isaac  Todd,  Oct.  1,  1794.  The  letter-book. 

22Lt.-Col.  Cruikshank,  Ontario  Educational  Association,  Thirty- 
ninth  Annual  Convention,  p.  276. 
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influence  in  the  Legislature  had  more  and  more  to  be  reck¬ 
oned  with.  In  the  fourth  session  of  the  second  Parliament 
an  act  had  been  passed  which  made  ‘a  previous  residence  of 
seven  years  in  the  province  a  necessary  qualification  for  an 
elector’,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  appeal  this  measure 
which  limited  American  control  of  the  Assembly.  More  suc¬ 
cessful  was  the  prevention  of  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  before  the  war. 

The  final  severance  of  relations  occasioned  no  surprise; 
yet  it  had  partly  been  expected  that  the  hostility  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  to  the  war  party  in  Congress  would  prevent  the  final 
rupture  and  Canadians  went  into  the  conflict  with  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  they  were  facing  a  divided  foe.  Of  the  disaffected 
and  their  attitude  in  the  war  it  need  only  be  said  that,  owing 
to  Brock’s  prompt  measures  they  did  not  play  a  serious  role 
in  the  conflict  and  the  return  of  most  of  their  leaders  to  their 
native  land  gave  the  province  an  opportunity  for  a  fresh  start 
under  British  institutions,  which  it  might  not  have  had  if  the 
policy  of  ‘peaceful  penetration’  had  continued  for  a  few  years 
longer.  When  war  broke  out,  then,  in  1812,  Canada’s  attitude 
toward  the  United  States  may  be  summed  up  as  partly  one 
of  hostility  to  American  principles  of  government,  as  inter¬ 
preted  by  hostile  critics,  and  partly  one  of  fear  lest  the  ‘war 
hawks’  should  capture  Congress  and  precipitate  the  struggle 
which  New  England  was  endeavoring  to  avoid.  It  was  well 
known  that  the  agitation  for  war  was  not  carried  on  primar¬ 
ily  by  those  who  were  suffering  through  British  policy  on 
the  seas,  and  Brock,  at  the  opening  of  the  Legislature  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1812,  had  stated  what  all  felt  to  be  the  real  reason  for 
the  imminent  attack.  ‘The  growing  prosperity  of  these  prov¬ 
inces,  it  is  manifest,  begins  to  awaken  a  spirit  of  envy  and 
ambition.’  Yet  he  concludes  with  an  assurance  of  British 
support  and  faces  the  issue  with  a  calmness  which  he  can 
scarcely  have  felt. 

Responsible  men  in  Upper  Canada  knew  as  well  as  Brock 
did  that  a  large  portion  of  the  militia,  especially  in  the  west¬ 
ern  part  of  the  province,  was  untrustworthy  but,  like  him, 
they  believed  that,  with  the  British  regulars  and  the  loyal 
forces,  much  could  be  done.  A  letter  signed  ‘Loyalist’,  print- 
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ed  in  the  York  Gazette  and  republished  in  the  Kingston  Gaz¬ 
ette,  sets  forth  the  position  of  the  men  who  remembered  the 
Revolution  and  had  perhaps  no  little  sympathy  with  its 
earlier  and  more  moderate  stages.  ‘It  is  high  time/  he  writes, 
‘that  we  should  be  prepared  to  meet  the  blow  aimed  not  only 
at  our  prosperity,  but  against  the  more  industrious  and  vir¬ 
tuous  classes  in  both  countries  now  brought  to  the  brink  of 
this  av/ful  precipice.  ...  It  is  not  my  wish  or  intention  to 
deny  the  patriotism  or  courage  of  the  American  people,  as  I 
firmly  believe,  if  the  cause  of  their  country  required  the  sac¬ 
rifice,  they  would  act  as  they  have  done  on  former  occasions 
and  not  be  found  wanting  in  either.’  .  .  .  Since  such  Ameri¬ 
cans  will  not  join  the  forces,  ‘Their  armies  therefore  must 
evidently  be  composed  of  the  refuse  and  scum  of  the  earth, 
renegades  and  vagabonds  of  all  nations.’  .  .  .  ‘The  objects  of 
the  government  of  the  United  States  have  been  fully  discussed 
in  Congress  and  this  system  of  plunder  and  robbery  openly 
avowed.  Be  assured  brother  Jonathan  that  for  every  Cana- 
lian  cabin  you  burn  or  destroy  the  British  will  retaliate  on 
you  ten-fold.  If  you  are  determined  upon  becoming  such 
deadly  sinners  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  John  Bull 
will  be  quite  a  saint.’ 23 

It  was  in  this  spirit  of  defiance,  and  with  a  determination 
that  caught  up  Nelson’s  classic  signal,  already  famous;  it  was 
in  this  spirit  that  the  Loyalists  awaited  the  issue  and  pre¬ 
pared  to  meet  it.  Inevitably  in  the  development  of  the 
new  Province  there  were  conflicts  between  economic 
interests  and  those  animosities  which  found  their  roots 
in  the  Revolution.  It  was  natural  that  the  colony  as  a  healthy 
organism  should  grow.  Yet  its  growth,  of  necessity,  in¬ 
volved  a  closer  contact  with  the  apostate  union  to  the  south; 
for  French  Canada  was  not  yet  ready  to  expand  and  Britain 
had  too  large  a  problem  on  her  hands  at  home  to  take  up 
an  extensive  immigration  policy.  Cartwright  saw  clearly 
the  difficulty  of  the  problem.  Writing  to  a  business  firm  in 
London  in  1797, 24  he  notes  the  scarcity  of  labour  in  the  Prov- 

2SThe  Kingston  Gazette,  Feb.  18,  1812. 

24Hon.  R.  Cartwright  to  Davidson  and  Co.,  London,  Nov.  4,  1797. 
The  letter-book. 
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ince  owing  to  the  raising  of  two  provincial  regiments  and 
hopes  that  peace  will  soon  come  in  Europe,  for  ‘on  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  army  and  navy  we  shall  receive  a  large  accession 
of  inhabitants  better  calculated  for  being  orderly  and  well- 
affected  settlers  than  the  emigrants  from  the  American  Re¬ 
public.’  Cartwright  had  been  frankly  hostile  to  Simcoe’s 
policy  of  immigration,  when  that  sanguine  officer  had  under¬ 
taken  to  build  up  the  province  on  a  basis  of  an  immigration 
campaign  conducted  through  various  agencies  in  the  United 
States.  Simcoe  had  negotiated  with  Anglicans  in  Connecticut 
and  Friends  in  Pennsylvania;  and  also  with  persons  in  Mary-  * 
land  and  North  Carolina.  Besides  these,  in  1793  and  ensuing 
years,  many  New  Englanders  were  coming  in  to  escape  the 
heavy  taxation  of  their  own  States.  But  the  Loyalists  had  in 
their  minds  things  not  quite  forgotten  and  battles  fought  not 
so  very  long  ago;  they  ‘heard  with  astonishment  and  indig¬ 
nation  persons  spoken  of  as  proprietors  of  townships,  whom 
they  had  encountered  in  the  field  under  the  banners  of  rebel¬ 
lion.’  25 

Nor  was  it  strange  that  these  men  who  had  guardtd  the 
right  to  British  citizenship  so  jealously  until  1788,  and  indeed 
until  the  establishment  of  the  new  province,  should  look 
askance  at  the  new  policy.  We  have  unfortunately  no  means 
of  measuring  the  immigration  from  the  United  States  during 
the  period  which  followed  the  coming  of  the  original  Loyal¬ 
ists.  The  figures  for  the  port  of  Oswego  exist  however,  and 
show  that  between  May  1,  1789  and  Nov.  1,  1796,  eight  hun¬ 
dred  and  nineteen  persons  crossed  into  Canada;  two  hundred 
and  sixty-five  for  Niagara,  four  hundred  for  Kingston,  one 
hundred  and  fifty-four  for  Lunenburg.  This  must  represent 
a  very  small  fraction  of  those  who  entered.  The  western 
portion  of  the  province,  especially,  was  Americanized,  and 
some  clue  to  the  numbers  may  perhaps  be  obtained  from  the 
fact  that  General  Brock  considered  seven  thousand  out  of  the 
eleven  thousand  militia  to  be  untrustworthy.  Not  a  few, 
however,  among  the  late  comers  had  no  determined  hostility 
to  the  established  order  of  things  and  desired  only  to  better 

25Hon.  R.  Cartwright  to  Gen.  Hunter,  Aug.  23,  1799.  The  letter- 
book. 
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themselves;  these  were  sifted  out  by  the  conflict  of  1812-1815 
and  those  who  preferred  their  new  allegiance  became,  in 
many  cases,  honoured  and  respected  citizens,  not  unlike  the 
original  Loyalists. 

British  immigration  had  indeed  already  begun  on  a  small 
scale.  A  man  named  Peters  had  sent  out  from  London  fifty- 
one  families  of  so  called  Loyalists  who  were  settled  at  Kings¬ 
ton  and  in  the  neighbouring  township  of  Pittsburg.26  Of 
these  Cartwright  says,  however,  that  they  were  very  unwor¬ 
thy  settlers  and,  though  sent  ‘under  the  denomination  of 
Loyalists  .  .  .  with  few  exceptions  one  would  have  supposed 
that  London  had  been  ransacked  to  collect  the  idle  and  the 
profligate.’ 27  His  own  suggestion  is  that,  as  soon  as  peace 
is  made  with  France,  men  of  tried  loyalty  should  be  brought 
out  and  settled  among  the  Americans,  that  lands,  passage 
and  a  few  months’  provisions  should  be  granted  with  imple¬ 
ments  from  the  public  stores  of  the  province,  and  that  larger 
land  grants  should  be  made  to  well  educated  people  settling 
as  leaders  in  their  midst.  He  regrets  that  the  lake  fronts 
of  Ontario  and  Erie  are  taken  up,  but  mentions  the  second 
range  of  townships  twelve  miles  inland  as  a  possibility. 

It  was  a  promising  prospect  and  might  have  been  carried 
into  effect  had  the  Peace  of  Amiens  been  stronger  than  Na¬ 
poleon’s  ambition,  but  he  was  destined  to  deny  the  dream  of 
the  New  World  to  that  generation  of  European  peasantry; 
Trafalgar  was  yet  six  years  in  the  future  and  Waterloo  six¬ 
teen. 

In  taking  leave,  then,  of  the  Loyalists  on  the  eve  of  their 
struggle  to  preserve  the  liberty  of  their  province  from  that 
‘Liberty’  about  to  be  thrust  upon  them  by  the  Republic,  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  cast  a  hasty  glance  at  those  conditions 
in  the  country  which  had  demanded  and  were  to  demand 
their  attention.  During  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
certain  difficulties  had  developed  and  certain  abuses  had 
grown  up  due  partly  to  the  geographical  position  of  the  col- 

26Lt.-Col.  Cruikshank,  Ont.  Ed.  Association,  Thirty-ninth  Annual 
Convention,  p.  270. 

27Hon.  R.  Cartwright  to  Gen.  Hunter,  Aug.  23,  1799.  The  letter- 
book. 
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ony,  partly  to  the  constitution  with  which  it  had  been  equip¬ 
ped  and  partly  to  the  nature  of  its  inhabitants. 

Upper  Canada  suffered  then  from  the  severe  handicap 
which  the  rapids  on  the  St.  Lawrence  and  a  lack  of  good 
roads  imposed  upon  a  people  who  had  to  live  by  the  sale  of 
their  produce,  particularly  of  their  wheat  or  flour.  Their 
prosperity,  as  Cartwright  had  pointed  out,  depended  on  ‘the 
demand  .  .  which  so  many  unproductive  consumers  occasion 
on  the  spot.’ 28  This  demand  was  limited.  Hence  the  urgency 
of  the  improvement  of  communications.  Linked  with  this 
problem  of  getting  the  exports  out  was  the  other  of  importing 
what  was  needed.  But,  in  the  latter  case,  the  problem  was 
not  the  high  cost  of  transportation  alone  but  the  division  of 
the  duties.  As  has  been  said,  the  difficulty  did  not  prove 
insoluble  at  first  but  it  led  to  increasing  disagreement  after 
the  war  and  was  an  important  factor  in  promoting  the  Act 
of  Union  in  1840. 

Yet  the  greatest  struggle  and  the  one  most  difficult  to 
fight  was,  after  all,  the  battle  for  democracy  waged  within 
the  Province  itself.  In  this,  as  is  usually  the  case,  not  all  the 
rogues  were  on  one  side  nor  all  the  honest  men  on  the  other; 
yet  the  nature  of  the  issue  involved  was  never  in  doubt  and 
the  Rebellion  was  dimly  foreseen  while  some  of  those  who 
took  part  in  it  were  as  yet  unborn.  Before  the  Assembly  had 
become  the  guardian  of  popular  rights,  Cartwright  had  pre¬ 
dicted  that  the  Executive  policy  calculated  ‘as  much  with  a 
view  to  patronage  and  private  emolument  as  the  prosperity 
of  the  colony’  was  ‘sowing  the  seeds  of  civil  discord  and  per¬ 
haps  laying  the  foundation  of  future  revolutions.’ 29  Nor 
was  private  interest  the  only  obstacle  to  success,  for  the 
Crown  and  clergy  reserves,  amounting  to  two-sevenths  of  the 
land  surveyed  in  the  new  townships,  united  Church  and  State 
and  made  them  partners  in  clogging  the  wheels  of  progress. 
Though  the  lands  might  be  laid  out  on  different  plans  in  dif¬ 
ferent  townships  yet,  in  every  case,  they  were  through  their 
presence  an  encumbrance  to  the  settler  who  already  had 

2SHon.  R.  Cartwright  to  Isaac  Todd,  Oct.  21,  1792.  The  letter- 
book. 

29Hon.  R.  Cartwright  to  Isaac  Todd,  Oct.  14,  1793.  The  letter-book. 
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burdens  enough.  Nor  did  they  provide  the  revenue  which 
was  expected;  although,  had  they  done  so  under  the  existing 
condition  of  affairs,  the  province  as  a  whole  would  scarcely 
have  benefited. 

The  Loyalists’  struggle  to  deal  with  these  injustices  was 
not  rendered  more  easy  by  the  fact  that,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  power  of  local  self-government  was  practically  denied  to 
them  and  on  the  other  they  had  to  deal  with  an  oligarchy 
which  played  the  game  ably  yet  selfishly  and  which  held  all 
the  best  cards.  The  Judicial-Legislature-Executive  combina¬ 
tion  at  York  was  something  like  the  modern  commercial  sys¬ 
tem  of  interlocking-directorates  and  from  it  there  was  no 
escape.  It  controlled  land  and  capital  and  combined  legal, 
political,  economic  and  social  influence  to  secure  its  ends; 
conscious  of  capacity,  it  assumed  the  right  to  rule. 

It  was  small  wonder  that  men  embittered  by  injustice 
repented  the  day  when  their  fathers  had  taken  the  side  of 
George  III  and  some  turned  their  steps  toward  the  south  with 
its  fair  prospects  of  expansion  into  the  Mississippi  valley. 
Yet, for  those  who  remained,  there  was  a  reward  and  the 
children  of  the  first  settlers  were  at  length  to  enter  into  a 
heritage  long  denied.  Durham  and  Sydenham  and  Elgin  were 
to  prove  that  British  statesmen  of  a  generation  later  could 
learn  a  lesson  from  defeat,  and  could  look  more  deeply  into 
grievances  and  devise  more  successful  remedies  than  the 
statesmen  of  the  Golden  Parliamentary  Age.  And  when  at 
last  in  1867  a  federation  was  launched,  there  were  not  want¬ 
ing  men  of  Loyalist  blood  to  play  their  part  within  the  larger 
sphere,  as  had  those  from  whom  they  sprang  in  the  day  of 
small  beginnings. 


R.  W.  Cumberland. 
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